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It was like Daniel to have said nothing till all was settled.
For months now no one could doubt that Hard Facts, what-
ever else it might be, was something that would incredibly
enrich those associated with it. As Theodore Chrystal had
so punctually told Lady Pinson, it had become necessary
to hire a rotary printing press in the heart of Manchester.
Soon this press was devoted to nothing but the production
of Hard Facts. At the end of the year a million copies of the
paper were printed every week. The offices, too", had moved
into hired rooms in Manchester. But all this hiring was soon
to end. A site had been leased not far from the Cathedral,
and Dunkerley and Satterfield were in daily consultation
with the architect who was planning the premises that would
be wholly their's.

Things being thus, George Satterfield was amused to find
Daniel Dunkerley still living in Palmerston Street. He had
solved his own problems swiftly. His child Grace was sent
off to a boarding-school in the Lake District. There was then
but himself to think of. He was quick, was George, to exploit
a situation for his own good; and when, among his business
acquaintances, he heard that Fred Mirfield, a cotton man.
who had recently died, had not been so rich as was generally
supposed, he saw how this might help him. He had known
Mirfield slightly, had been, indeed, once or twice to his
house at Bowdon. It was a nice little place. Nearly every-
thing in it was of the best, and the garden, a couple of acres,
looked across fine open country towards Knutsford. Mir-
field's daughter, Millie, he remembered as a woman of fifty,
tall, thin, and as fine as the old well-worn silver in the house.
She was too old for what George called to himself "non-
sense." Mirfield had had his'horse and carriage ; and when
George heard that these had been sold, the gardener
dismissed, and the indoor staff reduced to one girl, he made
his call upon Millie Mirfield. The poor thing, he found,
had been thinking of the very idea that he had now come
to expound. But there had seemed to her something shameful
in the idea of " taking in lodgers.'1 George put it in quite
another way. He and Millie would be " jointly responsible "
for running the place. But it was really as a lodger that he
went there. He paid five pounds a week, had two excellent